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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN HOLLAND.—MARVEL- 
LOUS MACHINE.* 


Ws cannot say much for the originality or good-fellowship of the 
volume mentioned below. It conveys useful information, but has 
the air of being compiled, and not always in the best manner. The 
materials sre kept inartificially and unpleasantly distinct. There is 
no vivid spirit of fusion in the book, or even of neat adaptation. 
It is like a dissected map, of which the pieces do not fit close. In 
one bit is Amsterdam, and in another bit Brussels: here is a cathe- 
dral, and there a river side; but generally speaking, all is inanimate 
and unpeopled. The author seems most at home (if we may so 
speak of a traveller) upon the subject of pictures: and as we take 
the love of pictures, or indeed the love of anything unsordid, to be 
a good symptom in a man, we are sorry he has not told us more of 
himself and his feelings, or at least of the people he met with. 

As Holland, however, is a country more interesting than it is 
generally taken for, and particularly so at this moment, owing to 
the vagaries of its King, we shall extract a few of the most amusing 
passages we can find. 

Rotterdam appears to be a sort of Venice, plebeian in its build- 
ings, but handsomely adorned with trees. The varied scene visible 
from the windows appears to afford the ladies their principal amuse- 
ment :— 

‘ To almost every house in Rotterdam, and sometimes to every 
window of a house, on the first floor, there is fixed a single or 
double looking-glass or reflector, by means of which a person in 
the room, sitting before the window, can see by reflection the whole 
length of the street, the passengers, the trees, the canal, and the 
shipping. When two of these reflectors are placed at right angles, 
and the right angle pointed towards the window, thus A, a person 
within directing the eye to that angle, will see the whole street both 
to the right and to the left. In some of the towns of England, one 
may now and then observe one of these reflecting glasses, which is 
generally supposed to be intended to put the inhabitant on his 
guard against unwelcome visitors, and on that account they have 
been a called dunnerseopes. In Rotterdam they are uni- 
versally adopted for the amusement of the ladies, more especially 
those of the upper classes, who appear but seldom in the streets.’ 

In the market-place is the statue of Erasmus, in bronze, and 
almost black. ‘ For some time after it was put up,’ says our auther, 
*it was the custom to make it undergo an annua! scouring, till it 
was quite bright, and the practice was only discontinued, on those 
whohad the charge of it being satisfied that by such a process 
they were destroying the beauty of the workmanship and altering 
the features. The figure appears intent on a book which he holds 
open in both hands; it impresses one with the idea of a sober, 
sedate person, just in thatact and attitude which best would become 
the character of that great man which it was intended to represent.’ 

The market-place at Haerlem is adorned with the statue of Law- 


‘rence Koster, who disputes the claim of Faust to the invention of | 


printing. It is maintained by the inhabitants, that Faust was the 
servant of Koster, and stole his master’s invention. All we can say 


‘on the subject is, that there is an old proverb about ‘evil commu- 


nications,’ and that Faust was uaderstood to be in partnership with 
avery suspicious character—Amsterdam is divided by its nume- 
rous canals into ninety different islands, communicating by 280 
bridges. The principal streets are two miles in length and about 
220 feet wide, with a canal cunning down the middie, crossed by 
numerous stone bridges, and bordered by rows of oak, elm, and 
lime trees. The houses are large and elegant. The great misfor- 
tune of this city is, its intolerably bad water. It does not appear 
to injure the health of the inhabitants, who are robust and healthy ; 
but it is said that horses are killed by it. A wealthy burgomaster 
being once accused of heresy, was threatened with excommunica- 
tion, he made a pilgrimage to Rome, te obtain absolution from the 


* A Family Tour through South Holland, up the Rhine, and across 
the Netherlands, to Ostend. (Family Library, No. XXIII.) 1L2mo. 


pp. 295. Murray. 


Pope, who imposed on him as a penance, that he should present to 
the church of St Nicholas, two painted glass windows; and that 
for one year, he should drink nothing but water. To a man of his 
wealth, the expense of the windows was but a trifle ;—not so, the 
remainder of the penance, to a bon-vivant. He solicited a second 
audience, and having informed his Holiness that the water of Am- 
sterdam was too unwholesome to be drunk alone, petitioned for 
leave to correct it with a few grains of corn, lest he should die 
before the windows were finished. The Pope could not refuse 
a request so reasonable,—the water was well malted, and the 
windows completed. It is most likely that this mode of correcting 
the water is a common one, as it seems to be drunk with impunity. 
Our author pleasantly observes that, ‘ Both sexes appear health 4 
which our doctors say they ought not to do in a climate so humid, 
and amidst a stench from stagnant canals so deleterious,’ The 
deaths, however, are more numerous than in most European cities. 
They have a curious custom of empioying a person to announce 
such events :-— 

‘One cannot walk the length of a street in Amsterdam without 
meeting a certain gentleman dressed in black with a crape depend- 
ing from his hat,. and a sheet of paper in bis hand. He is known 
hy the name of aansprecker (announcer), whose business it is to go 
round to the relatives and acquaintances of a deceased person to. 
announce his death. ‘To give notice to the friends of the birth of a 
child, a written bulletin is frequently stuck up on the door-post of 
the house, stating the health of the mother and child to be as usual, 
“as well as can be expected.” ” 

The dress of the ladies of Amsterdam is mostly in the French 
fashion ; but ‘ the Friezland ladies,’ says our author, ‘ have a p= 
culiar head-dress, consisting of a small cap close to the head, to 
each side of which, and covering the temples nearly as fai as. the 
eyes, is attached a plate of gold. The first impression which this odd 
appendage gives is, that the wearer must have been trepanned. 
This tasteless head-dress, with its golden flaps, is said to cost from 
ten to twelve pounds, but being a distinction from the vulgar, it is 
considered cheap enough. These Friezlanders wear, besides, golden 
ringlets round the neck, and pendants from the ear.’ 

The guide informed our author, that when Bonaparte was at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he and Josephine, attended by the Bishop, visited 
the cathedral ; and that the latter, opening the case which cor- 
tained the chair of Charlemagne, invited the Emperor to sit in it,-— 
but that Napoleon turned away. The Bishop then invited Jose- 
phine, who accepted the invitation; when the Prelate took the 
opportunity of preferring a petition, ready drawn up,—that she 
would use her interest with Napoleon to present the church with a 
new organ, to replace the one which had been destroyed by the 
French soldiery, when they used the church as a barrack. She 
asked and immediately obtained the boon, and the organ was pre- 
sented. 

Speaking of great mechanical inventions, the author mentions a 
cotton manufacturer who boasted ‘ that he would construct a me- 
chine, into one end of which a piece of cotton-wool being inserted, 
it should come out at the other end, a ruffled shirt ; upon which av- 
| ther observed, that the shirt put into one end of a machine of his 
| contrivance, should come out a printed Bible at the other. Ridi- 
| culous as these boastings may appear, such a process would not be 
| much more wonderful than that extraordinary piece of mechanism 
_ constructed by Babbage, which not only calculates logarithms, but 
| arranges the types in the frame ready for printing, without the po. « 
| sibility of an error. Such are the extraordinary results of the 
“ march of intellect,” which does not by any means appear to have 
yet slackened its pace; nor will any one venture to predict where 
it will end.” 

The word ridiculous will scarcely apply to any boast of the power 
of mechanism, We conceive it by no means impossible that, as 
paper is made of rags, a machine might be so contrived as to com 
vert the linen put into it at one end, to, at least, a portion of a 
printed Bible, in its passage to the other. Ifaman should undee- 








‘| take to convert a pair of shoes into a flake of snow, it might seem 
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absurd; but no serics of operations can startle us now-a-days. In- 
deed, we are rather surprised that no machine has been advertised 
for the education of youth. What a fine thing it would be, if we 
had one, in which we could put a young dunce at one end, and see 
him issue forth at the other, an accomplished scholar. 

But more wonderful things might be done than this. 

Sir E. S. might go in, flinging up his hands and his briefs at the 
Lord Chancellor, and issue forth sweet-tempered, and without a 
particle of envy. 

Sir C. W. eating his wig out of pure mirth, and exit a staid 
gentleman. 

The Duke of Newcastle doing what he likes with his own; and 
re-appear, doing a little that other people like. 

_ The Emperor Nicholas, slaughtering and blaspheming ; and come 
forth, looking at his face in a glass, and recognizing himself for a 
human being. 

_ The King of the Netherlands, taking himself for a demi god ; and 
issue forth, a Dutchman. 

_ Lord Londonderry, protesting he is too big to go in; and come 
out, modestly insisting that no man is smaller. 

’ A Bishop, eating the dinners of ten clergymen ; and come out, 
dividjng his shirts with them. 

Don Miguel, drunk with brandy and bigotry, scratching his head 
with a crown on it; and come out, clerk to a pettifogger. 

Irish Absentees, eating human cheeks; and come out, begging 

the lowest of human beings not to reject them from their society. 
’ We might say more; but as we cannot just now insinuate what 
might be said of another kind, to keep human nature in good heart 
with itself, we shall abstain, out of grateful recollection to our friend 
of the day before yesterday. 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON THE WRITINGS AND 
CHARACTER OF GODWIN. 
{ Continued.) 





“L ematy pursue in this, the concluding number of my remarks, a 
consideration of the peculiarities of the character of Godwin, in 
conjunction with the indications he presents us respecting the pre- 
sent condition and future improvement of man. The age in which 
we live is remarkable for the opposition which exists-between the 
-professors of poetry and philosophy. In all cases in which theories 
have been discussed, and creeds contended, extremes have arisen, 
‘and the love of truth has given place to the operation of a thousand 
weaker motives. As in the ordinary world, the end is lost in the 
“means, and positive is exchanged for possible good, so in the world 
of intellect, Truth, the goal, is lost sight of, amidst the various inte- 
“rests of the race. The very ardour and enthusiasm which belong 
to genius, are the more certain of being separated and reduced by 
‘the distracting interests. The more brilliant the imagination of the 
‘one, the stronger the intellectual power of the other, the wider will 
-be apparently the chasm which divides the philosopher from the 
poet. ‘fhe very constitution of man would seem to be involved in 
the respective integrity of intellect and imagination. The poet is a 
‘foreigner in the laboratory of the chemist, and the latter extends 
“not his researches into the wider and grander details of nature. 


» Every man from birth seems bound to pursue one brane): of science — 


or frt, and to shut his eyes to the merits of others. But one has 
arisen who is not bound by sympathy and association in epposition 
to truth. Belonging to the class of philosophy, Godwin allows that 
the elements of poetry form an essential part of the well-being of 
human nature. But this very assertion demonstrates that they 
“have little to do with his own. He must be indeed strong in intel. 
lect and cool in heart, who can steer a middle coursc—keep clear of 
the ‘cords of aman.’ Godwin is strong enough to apprehend the 
position, and not weak enough to feel it. He is one of the few 
men in the world who want the possibility of combination, which 
“he alone has demonstrated to exist in others. He cannot break 
through the fetters which his organization has imposed. he phi- 
losopher is after all too strong for the poet. It is not that he does 
“not possess a kind of foundation for the latter. He can proceed as 
the ‘moods of mind incline,’ either into the realms of speculation 
or the deserts of scepticism. He can believe with one party, and 
“demolish with the other. He can almost say, 
‘ Negat quis ? nego: ait? aio: postremo, 
Imperavi egomet mihi, 
Omnia assentari.’ 

His principle of neutrality is one of extremes. He wants the soul 
which recoguises and seizes the end, without tracing and sifling the 
Means. A tacit recognition of this principle at present is making 
* * 


its way in the world. Coldness and perfect neutrality are scarcely 
considered the necessary qualifications of an historian. The calm 
and immoveable dignity of Gibbon is beginning to bz thought foreign 
to the ends of history. The living beings of Hazlitt will produce a 
more desired impression, than the abstractions of the ‘ Common. 
wealth,’ or the marble figures of the ‘ Decline and Fall.’ It is on!y 
the man who is roused himself that can give a living impression to 
another. Our truest conceptions are those which have nothing to 
do with the mind. But Godwin, even in his speculations an 
remotest wanderings, retains the m-chanical cast of an arithmetician. 
The force and literality of his ideas have long been remarkable, 
He always seeks something determined and definite. He wanders 
in time and space, but measures the distance as he proceeds, 
In the latter, his boundary may be beyond the fixed stars. A 
| circumstance which oblivion has enveloped, passes to the 
‘events which preceded the universal deluge.’ He girds up the 
‘loins of the mind,’ and calls the brain a ligament. He would 
observe by what degrees the dust returns ‘ unto earth as it was,’ 
We are ‘ hurried unnumbered miles away by the power of circum- 
stance.’ It is unnecessary to multiply instances to the reader of 
| Godwin, for they occur in every page of his writings. There is one 
| class of them, however, strikingly prominent, and producing a 








| general effect. I allude to the individuality of his abstract ideas, 


In discoursing of a class of beings, he takes one, and makes him 
speak for the rest. He tries to impress the real and literal, on the 
ideal and undefined. The child, and school-boy, and the disciples 
of various theories, ‘ stand up and speak for themselves.’ The 
struggles between self love and generosity in the breast, are exem- 
| plified by the advocate of the former exclaiming, in the face of his 
creed, ‘ | will do generous things.’ He impresses upon them also 
little features of originality, which betray the force of his ideas. 
The school-boy of his ‘ Essay on the Distribution of Talents,’ is an 
obstinate and sturdy fellow. It is somewhat after the same fashion 
that John Hunter tells us of an animal on which he had made some 
experiments, that it was subsequently burnt to death. It is inte- 
resting to reflect how smal! is the distinction, in Godwin, between 
these personifications of ideas and his beings of fiction. The differ- 
ence is of circumstance only; the one being active, and the other 
passive, for public exhnbition. Godwin is the most neutral of all 
philosophers. He has considered it incumbent on him, he says, not 
to omit a hair's-breadth of evidence. He would not, like Miss Edge- 
worth, condemn the application of logic to the ‘ menage’ or the nur- 
sery. He would apply the greatest-happiness principle to the least 
possible things. He has no sense of the ridiculous, as long as he 
proceeds on a demonstrating tract. Godwin cannot be a man of 
stormy passions. He is an intellectual Rousseau; and gives, | 
should think, a good idea of what that extraordinary man presented, 
when his senses had been dulled by satiety, and his passions had 
dissolved in the stream of time. It may be said of Godwin, and it 
can be said of few others, that he is capable of arriving at no cov- 

clusion. He can separate himself from all connections, and reflect 
| on a subject for its sake alone. Pride and family have no influence 
| on his decision, or in his making one at all. His ‘ Commonwealth’ 
\is a glass in which facts are faithfully represented, and which 
eceive no tinge from the medium by which they are conveyed. We, 
on the contrary, canuot enter the subject without an active predis- 
position. We almost consider our honour involved in permanency 
t and prejadice, and proceed to.a fatal extreme, 








‘ Ne quisquam Ajacem possit superare, nisi Ajax ;’ 

Aud Ajax is generally but little inclined to conquer himself. We 
make, in fact, knowledge part of oursclves. The extreme of this 
principle operates not only in common mankind but also in the 
* mobile’ and impressibie. Priestly was a man who seemed to stop 
at nothing in his search after truth. He was the child of imnova- 
tion, improvement, and change. No doctrine in theology, and no 
| axiom in chemistry seemed destined to stand their ground before 

his sweeping carecr. And yet it would seem, that he sacrificed, ia 
| one instance, truth to prepossession, and defended the absurdest 
| doctrine in the face of the plainest facts. Me espoused the exist- 
| ence of phlogiston, in opposition to proof. And who that has been 
_‘ brought up’ in the splendid theory of Lavoisier, a monument to 
| his fame, which was to prove more durable than marble, can bear to 
| see it filtered to dust by the subsequent discoveries of Davy and 
| Thomson ? 


‘Yo be concluded in the next article on this subject. } 
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Romance Reatizep.—When Sir Thomas Cavendish, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, returned from a successful voyage against the Spaniards, 


his soldiers and sailors were clothed in silk, his sails were of damask, and 
lus top ma-t covered with cloth of gold. 
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THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 
IMITATED FROM SCHILLER. 


‘ Take ye the world! I give it ye for ever,’ 
Said Jupiter to men; ‘ for now I mean ye 
To hold it as your heritage: so sever 
The earth like b: others, as ye please, between ye.’ 


All who had hands, took what they could: the needy, 
Both old and young, most busily employ’d ’em ; 

The farmer had the fields ; the lord, more greedy, 
Seiz’d on the woods for chase, and he enjoy’d ’em. 


To get his share, the merchant took all sly ways ; 
The abbot had the vineyards in partition ; 

The king kept all the bridges, and the high ways ; 
And claim’d a tenth of all things in addition. 





Long after the division was completed 

Came in the poet—absent, not at distance : 
Alas, ’twas over—not to be repeated— 

All given away, as if he’d no existence. 


* Ah, woe is me! ’mid bounty so unbounded, 
Shall I, thy truest son, be thus neglected ?” 

He cried aloud, and his complaint resounded, 
As he drew near Jove’s throne quite unexpected. 


‘ If in the Land of Visions you resided,’ 
Save Jove, ‘ and anger feel, to me don’t shew it. 
Where were you when the world was first divided ?’— | 
‘ I was close by thee,’ answer’d the poor poet. 





‘ With glory of thy face mine eyes were aching, 
And music fill’d mine ears while gifts you squander’d: 

The earthly for the heavenly thus forsaking, 
Forgive my spirit that a while it wander’d.’ | 


* What’s to be done ?’ said Jove—‘ The world is given ; 


Fields, chases, towns, circumference and centre. 

If you’re content to dwell! with me in heaven, 

*Tis open to you when you please to enter.’ 

C.P.3. | 

(We thank our correspondent for his version of this lively and | 

There were some fine things, to the same pur- | 

pose, extracted from Goetur’s Wilhelm Meister, in a \ate Number 
of the Tatler.) 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES 
S _ | 


— The Queen’s Theatre is to re-open on Thursday next, under | 
the lessee-ship of Mr M‘Farren. Some of the former company are an- | 
nowneed, with one or two performers from the country. | 


* . i 
Hint to ANTIQUARIES AND BookseL_ters.—Nothing, says | 








Gainger, conld form a more curious collection of memoirs, than Anecdotes | 


of Preferment. Could the secret history of great meu be traced, it would | 
appear that merit is rarely the first step to advancement (at courts). It 
would much oftener be found to be owing to superficial qualitications, and 
even vices. he abilities of the generality of mankind unfold themselves 
by degrees, and the office forms the man. Sir Christoplier Hatton owed his 
preferment to his dancing. Queen Elizabeth, with all her sagacity, could 
not see the future Lord Chancellor in the fine dancer 


Tue Courr-Guipe anv tHe Directory.—A lady whose for- 
tunes had transferred her from a very humble abode, to a much fiuer one, 
For this 
purpose, she had for ever upon her toilet the ‘ Court Guide,’ and admitted 
none to her parties that were not mentioned in the Peerage or Baronetage, 
at least. The daughter of an old acquaintance, a tradesman, piqued by a 
cold reception, and a persevering frigidity of politeness, exclauned at taking 
leave, ‘ Ah, Madam, how much more easy you were to be pleased, when 
you selected your acquaintance from the ‘ Directory.’ 


A Prruy Discourse.—Man is born to pain.—/ob.—I shall divide 
my discourse on this text into three parts. First, The entrance of man into 
the world. Secondly, The passage of man through the world. Thirdly, 
The exit of man out of the world.—His entrance into the world is naked. 
His passage through it is toil and trouble ; and his exit out of it leads him 
no one knows where. Toconaclude: if we behave well here, we shall be | 
comfortable there. I could say no more if I were to preach for a century. 


EnJoyMENT AND Hore.—I cannot help remarking a very singular 
contrast between you and me. Sated with glory, and undeceived with 
regard to the inanity of worldly grandeur, you live at freedom in the midst 
of plenty; certain of immortality, vou peaceably philosophize on the 
nature of the soul; and if the body or the heart is indisposed, you have 
Tronchin for your physician and friend: yet with all this you find nothing 
but evil on the face of the earth. J, on the other hand, obscure, indigent, 
tormented with an incurable disorder, meditate with pleasure in my solitude, 
and find everything to be good. Whence arise these apparent contradic- 
tions? You have yourself explained them; you live in a state of enjoy- 


ment ; Lin a state of hope; and hope gives charms to everything.— 
Rousseau to Voltaire. 


| France was exhibited within my memo 


Kine TaLi-poy.—Henry, Lord Darnley, husband of Mary, Dives 
of Scots, whom she married in a freak of will, and hated soon after for his 
insolence and folly, was ‘ very tall,’ says Lord Hailes, ‘ but ill-propor- 
tioned, being what is called short waisted. His thigh-bone was exhibited 
for money some short time ago, just as the arm of Queen Catherine of 
ry. at Westminster Abbey: from it, 
a certain ee calculated Darnley to have been eight feet high, or 
more; ex pede Herculem; but the error in computation is discernible from 
the full length in the Duke of Hamilton’s possession,” 


O._p EnGiisn Yeomanry.—(Curious passage of a sermon to 
be preached by a bishop before a King.) y father (said Latimer in a 
sermon preached before Edward VI) was a yoman, and had no lan‘es of 
his owne; onlye he had a farm of three or four pound by yere at the utter- 
most: and hereupon be tilled so much as kepte halfe a dozen men. He had 
walke for a hundred shepe, and my mother inylked thirty kyne.—He was 
able, and did find the King a harnesse, with hymself, and hys horse, whyle 
he came to the place that he should receyve the Kynges wages. [ can 
remembre that I buckled bys harnes, when he went into Blacke Heathe felde. 
He kept me to schole, or elles [ had not been able to have preached before 
the Kinges Majestie now. He maried my systers with five pounde, o: 
twenty nobles a pece; so that he broughte tiem up in godliness and feare of 
God. He kept hospitalitie for his pore neighbours, and snm almess he gave 
to the poore, and all thys did he of the sayd farme.’ 


Conscientious Insustice.—Twelve men had been murdered 
under the walls of Shiraz. It was long before the perpretators of the crime 
could be found; but so earnest was Kerreem Khan to establish a sense of 
security and justice, that the search was continued, until it was found that 
the murderers belonged to a small branch of the Khan’s own tribe of Zend. 
They were sentenced to death, and though powerful intercession was made 
for the pardon of some of the culp its, the Khan swore they all should die ; 
and he was the more determined npon this, as they were of his own tribe. 
When the prisoners were bronght up to receive sentence, there was amongst 
them a youth about twenty years of age, whose appearance interested every 
person present. Presently the father of the youth rushed forward, and 
demanded to spe+k to the Prince before the execution. * Kerreem Khan,’ 
said he, * you have sworn that these guilty mea shall die, and it is just ; 
but 1, who am not guilty. come here to demand a boon of my chief. My 
son is young; he has been deluded ito crime; his life is forfeited, but he 
has hardly tasted the sweets of life ; he 1s just betrothed in marriage ; I come 
to die in his stead: be merciful! let an ol) worn out man perish, and spare 
a youth who long may be useful to his trite; let him live to drink of the 


| waters, and till the ground of his ancestors!*—Kerreem Khan was moved 


by the old man's appeal ; he could not pardon the offence, having sworn 
th.t all concerned should die ;—and with feelings very different from our 
ideas of justice, but congenial to those o* the chief of a tribe, he granted the 


| father’s prayer, and the old man went exultingly to meet his fate. While al! 


around were moved to pity, the son, distracted with grief, implored the 
Prince to reverse his decree, to inflict on him that death which he merited, 
and to save the more valnable life of his aged, devoted, and innocent parent. 
— Abridged from Sketches of Persi+. 


Use or Tue TeLescope.—On our arrival at Muscat, we were 
visited by men of all nations and colours. . . . A good telescope happening 
to be placed so as to give a complete view of one of the farthest fortifieations, 
I called an Arab to look through it, and he did so for about a minute, then 
gazed with the most eager attention at me, and, without saying a word, 
dashed over the ship’s side. When the boat be was in got to a little distance, 
he exclaimed, ‘ You are magicians, and I now see how you take towns; that 
thing (poiuting to the telescope) be they ever so far off, brings them as 


| near as you like.” We were much amused with his simplicity, but no 


arguments could prevail on him to return and receive such a lesson on 
optics as might dispel his delusion —Sketches of Persia. 


A Great Man Snockep.—When the electric machine was 
exhibited at Shiraz, for the gratification of Cherigh Ali Khan, he was satis- 
fied with a few sparks, and some slight shocks given to others. He declined 
receiving a shock himself, though he said he should be above being startled 
as those had been on whom he had seen the experiment made. The great 


| man having very condescendingly taken a walk into the garden to give his 


attendants an opportunity of seeing the effects of the wonderful machine, 
returned at the moment when they were all encircling the operator (the 
doctor of the embassy) and holding each other's hands, in expectation of the 
shock. In Persia, it is deemed very indecorous for any one to stand with 
his back turned when a man of rank enters he room; but for domestics to 
do so is a heinous offence. The whole party, however, were in breathless 
expectation, and were not aware of the entrance of their lord, who in bis 
anger seized one of them by the shoulder. At that instant, whether by 
accident or design, the shock was given ; each quitted hold of his neighbour, 
and started back ; but Cheragh Ali Khan, who felt it the more from its being 
unexpected, staggered against the wall, and looked the very picture of terror. 
The ambassador, who had entered the room with him, could not repress his 
mirth ; the domestics went away tittering ; and their master, after a struggle 
between his dignity and good sense, yielded to the latter, and wisely joined 
in the laugh.— Abridged from Sketches of Persia, 





THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

Pa aaa in a Village—My Wife or My Place—High Life Below 

Stairs. 


Orena Hovustr.—Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi—The Picturesque—Gretna Green. 





Exciisu OreRA— ADELPHI. 
A NEw operetta,—operettina rather (for it is but in one act)—was 
produced here last night, under the title of The Picturesque. The 
words, we understand, are from the pen of Mr Haynes Baytey ; 
the music by Mr Barnett. The plot is so simple, that a critic at 
ten o’clock at night feels grateful for it. An enthusiastic old painter, 
Daubeny (Mr Bartiey) is resolved, that none but a genius like 
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himself, and of his own profession, shall marry his daughter (Miss PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 
Frevusson). A young gentleman (Mr Mixuar) who has been THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
accepted by her already, but is introduced to the father as a stran- Cotman the Elder, and Garick’s Comedy of 





: : : : 7 Chambermaid, Mrs C . _ Trusty, MisW, ; ‘ , 
and the artist shows him an unfinished picture of his own upon Nea rea ied Uniein iy W. Pan eT, fe eee Me Tonle 
Canton, Mr Webster. Serjeant Flower, Mr W. Johnson 
(Mr Reeve) a musical and poetical genius, thinks at once to fore- MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
stall the preference and evade the terms, by producing a copy of | Sir Harry Haivbrain, Me Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Parren. 
JOHN OF PARIS. 
who is in the interest of the enamoured couple, has a thought come ‘ 
John of Paris, Mr Vining. Grand Chamberlain, Mr Gattie. 


. b THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
ger, 1s therefore told he must give a specimen of his powers, | Mrs Heidelberg, MrsGlover. Miss Sterling, Mrs W. Clifford. Fanny, Mrs Ashton. 
Sir John Melville, Mrfrindal. Sterling, Mr Gattic. Brose 
A en : Sir John Melville, Mr Brindal. Sterling, Mr Gattie. Brush, Mr Vj 
the subject of Rizzio and Mary Queen of Scots, which the lover - — 
io | Trueman, Mr V. Webster. ‘Traverse, Mr Coveney. 

desperately undertakes to complete. Anvther lover, Ait Cadence After which (6th time) Mr Suannon’s Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 

Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 

Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
P ° ; . . Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 
v —a maneeuvre which the painter rejects with : , 
erses on the subject, P J To conclude with Pocock’s Mu ical Drama, in Two Acts, intitlea 
indignant astonishment. Meanwhile the waiting-maid (Mrs Keriey) 
Olivia, Miss Taylor. Princess of Navarre, Miss Wells. 
Rosa, Mrs T. Hill. 

: H t hav raced the invention of the | Pedrigo Potts, Mr Harley. Phillip, Mr Hucxel. Gregory, Mr Coy 
into her head, which had better have 8 in Act Il, a Pas Deux, by Mr Edgar and Mademoiselle Clari, same 





lover himself, or the lady: the time of trial comes; the curtain | _ Soesamew,, Tho: Setnah Wihdhegsietine 5 Aly: NIROUN ING Plane sth: Pecan 


. . - e nx 4 * . 
is withdrawn from the picture: and there, sure enough, ioe ee 


. “pee my ae a) ‘@) $ ee) 
is as complete and brilliant as the old gentleman could | SNGLISH OPERA, 
P pean . THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL. 
desire, and throws him into a state of rapture. He is so (Eighth time) Mr Peaks’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
he declares he could imagine the figures are | THE EVIL EYE! 
amazed, that - 8 g — : Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
(iene @ i * ithe » | Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
alive: and he has reason, for they are so, being neither more ie Bas ag, MY Minted. "Was Michane Vir 4. Reeve. 
s | ndrea and Marco, Mr’. Miliar and Miss Pcole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
aor less than the lovers themselves dressed in the costume of Rese Washeliineliaiaine. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
. : . Atte M y i, Acdi ° 
the story, and acting it to the life. The old gentleman, though meme ger ac: Bhs hcenge 


Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni's Apartment. Interior of tue Dwelling of Demetrius. &x- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 

“ a Fe ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Kocks bereath the Dungeons of he Castle. 

auity in any shape, and above all, having the good-nature of the | Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessei discovered at Anchor. 

After which the surprising performances on the Guitar, by Giulio Regondi, (only 

Right \ ears of Age.) 


hitherto peremptory on his terms, yet being an adinirer of inge- 


conclusion of a farce upon him, declares himself so pleased with 





the elegance and picturesyueness of the invention, that he waives To which will he added (second time) a New Operetta, to be called 
ee f t Aare THE PICTURESQUE. 
is sine non, and the Queen of Scots is married to Rizzio. Louisa, Miss F ergusoa. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. 
his sine qud non, Q ! | Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. “Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 
We do not remember whether the use which is thus made of a_ Kit Cadence, MrJ.Reeve. ‘fom, Mr Minton. 


To conclude with the Musical Mock-Heroic ‘ragedy, entitled 


popular German pastime (the personation of a picture) is new to | TOM THUMB. 





- ’ ; : : : Queen Dollalolla, Mrs C. Jones. Princess Huncam Mics Ferg 
the English stage: the father’s demand, we believe, is not; but at | Giumdalca, MrU.Smith. — Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Mien Perry. 


all events, the turn which the stratagem gives to it, furnishes a | Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘ My heart with love is beating. 


Merlin, Mr Addison. Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. 
Ghost of Gaffer Thumb, Mr Aldridge. 


graceful surprise : the effect to the eye was managed in a way sin- | 


gularly brilliant and agreeable; and if the piece is not otherwise | Tomorrow, The Evil Eye ; the Performances of Giulio Regondi; Arrangement; 


| hing Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 
' 

| 

and a favourite Piece. 


very new, or Mr Reeve’s part the best adapted to his humour, he | SURREY THEATRE. 


made the most of it, and the audience were pleased. Mr Haynes Dente teak: tn Gh Raitt, Beenie Den, cated 


When the |:cifers 
With the z phyrs 


To conclude with a Faree, called 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Peggy, Mrs Vale. 


Bavtey, though he deals in the gentilities, has no objection to a | PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
dh A h A h Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
un, and he gives us two or three good ones. mong others, the Patience, Mrs Vale. 
— 8 8 = . Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, bw — Pitt. 
; i Societ i Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gerva:e Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
painter, who hates puns, talks of setting up a Society for putting | 1 nang i he Gon Sete rsay “ Ci 
own ; : ‘ade ‘ - Luke Langton, Mr Young. Burley George, Mr Hooner. 
them d $ Upon which Kit C nee tells him, that he flatters | Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. ‘os 
. : ° : r . { Gamie) G: er, Mr Vale. ‘liao, Mr Tully. 
himself Ais puns will be found worth ‘ putting down.’ The rhyming eave Contato Friar, Mr 9°66, flied, Mr Sully 
se. : _ ’ “ : After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute hie entajar 
joke about Zephyrs and Heifers reminded us of Sveeis’s bantering | frente ort, snp = 
imitation of opera songs in the Guardian :— To which will be added a new Domestic Drama, called 
Pe ¥ THE FATAL ATTACHMENT. 
* Then how sweet the morning air, Herman, Miss Somerville. Matilda, Miss Scott. 
d i | Madame de Walstein, Madame Simon. Lotta, Mrs Vale. 
Charming sweet the morning air, Count D’Orlheim, Mr Elton. Baron Woldemar, Mr 1). Pite. 
" Ernest, Mr C. Hill. Bouval, Mr Gough. Conrad, Mr Houner. 
' 


ae -. iat ki, Mie? Old Wilton, Mr Dibdia Pitt. Charles Mowbray, Mr Gouzh. Peter, Mr Regers. 
Their odoniferous breaths Coasts &e. William, Mr Fone. Matilia Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
, . | Gobbicton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Laura Slade, ia 
Reevr sang very well the burlesque burden of one of the cow-songs which she will introduce a New Song. 


of Switzerland. A facetious milk-maid could not have done it To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre; A Husband at Sight; Mr Collins's Performances; 
| and The Somnambulist. 


| 


better, The feminine falsetto into which he can throw the upper | 
notes of his voice, makes a ludicrous contrast with the burlivess of | CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 


MILTON STKEET, FORE STREET. 


his person, and the jovial grind of his throat in ordinary. Tho-lnghable Farce, called 


i s well if the names of the living painters mentioned THE IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 
It might be a SI | Louisa, Mra Knigbt. ( aroline, Miss Apjobn. Cubba, Miss Bouchier. 
iw this farce were omitted. Those who are mentioned, do not all! Murtoch Delany, Mr Power. vaptain Seymour, Mr Worrell. 
= . = | After which a Farce, in Two Acts, called 
deserve to be thus publicly selected from the whole list ; and some | MORE BLUNDERS THAN ONE! 
ns . ; 3, | Louisa Lovemore, Miss Bouchiere. Susan, Mrs Apjohn. Le‘ty, Mra Weston. 
of those who are not, may fecl themselves hurt, or at least their Old Melboune, Mr Macar‘hy. Young Mel Eiene, Mr Shepherd. 


rry Hoolaghau, Mr Power. 


~* » © i . io 1 serve 
friends for them,—perhaps angry. The audienc > oo ed, To which will be added, a New Three Act Comedy, called 


: ; td ‘ Ss dietiee: a iT ITTE RUN MAD 
- ames were told; and much unnecessary com- ETIQUETTE R AD. 
eee silent as the ae je ac Louisa Forrester, Mrs Chapman. ' Emma Forres er, Miss Bouchier. 
é . ‘ . — eo Bell, Miss Apjohn. Sir Peregrine Langley, Mr Macartay. 
ment was probably roused by this superfluous as Sy General Forrester, Mr Cooke. Captain 0’More, Mr Power. 








Mtl Captain Frederick Langley, Mr J. Vining. Rob, Mr Manders. 
To conclude with the Farce of 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS, 

ag ‘ * im. Kitty, Miss FE. Tree. Lady Bab's Maid, Mrs Chapman. Cook, Mrs Weston. 
We reoeived the communication of C. W., and are obliged to bim , Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Miss Apjohn. - Tom, Mr Macarthy. 
Uther notices to Correspondents to morrow. Duke’s Servant, Mr J. Vining. Sir Harry's Servant, Mr Buckstone. 








e at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
Pupiishes & B. Sete, 2 by ONWHyYN, 4 Catherine street, Foon Sa at Epuns” Library, Old Bonu - hy by Cuapret; Wiison, Royal Exchange; 
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